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THE SECRET POLICE 


Every one knows the police of Paris dressed in 
uniform, perambulating their different beats, and 
looking after all evil-inclined persons. With these 
the secret police have no outward connection ; they 
have no mark embroidered on their collars, and are 
dressed like common citizens. Yet the search after 
and arrest of malefactors belong in a special manner 
to this brigade, composed of men whose devotedness 
has been proved in every way. It was the celebrated 
Vidocg, who, in 1817, first organised this police, 
and for a long time held to the false idea that to 
know criminals you must have been one yourself. 
He was himself liberated from the galleys, and 
carried on his work by setting thieves to catch 
thieves, according to the old proverb. When his 
agents appeared in the assize courts, the accused 
often reminded them in their slang that ‘ they had 
mown such a meadow together.’ The witnesses 
were worth no more than the criminals, the jury 
hesitated which to believe, and the barristers made 
fine game of both. In spite of his boasting, his 
insupportable vanity, and his wicked antecedents, 
Vidocq had considerable success, and placed in the 
hands of justice thieves that it had sought for 
during many previous years. Dismissed from the 
service in 1827, he was succeeded by another thief, 
Coco Lacour, who had obtained great celebrity by 
his boldness in crime. The same path was pur- 
sued, and shameless thieves were charged to watch 
over their acolytes. The revolting immorality of 
such a system annoyed M. Gisquet, and he it was 
who, breaking through the absurd tradition, dis- 
solved the famous brigade in 1832, and reconsti- 
tuted it on the basis that no one who had ever been 
committed should be enrolled. 

Its members are chosen with the utmost care 
from the non-commissioned officers, who, when 
leaving the army, ask to be received into the 
police. On a principle diametrically opposed 
to the one which guided M. Vidocq, the con- 
clusion has been arrived at, that men exposed 
by their occupation to the temptations of drunken- 
ness and debauch should be possessed of the 


highest moral rectitude. Almost all are married 
men, the fathers of families, the regularity of 
whose manners contrasts singularly with the life 
they are compelled to lead. 

Their first object is to know by sight every bad 
character that roams about Paris like a bird of 
prey, where are their resorts, and the particular 
line of life they adopt ; so that, when they hear of 
a crime, they can form an estimate of the number 
of those who would be likely to commit it. They 
study every thief’s plan of attack, so that when 
they hear the account of a robbery, they say: 
‘That is done by such a man; we shall catch him 
to-night, and in such a place.’ They acquire a sort 
of instinct and a taste for their occupation ; they 
are like hunters, with the same keenness for sport. 
When they have succeeded, their eyes sparkle, 
they speak volubly, their cheeks glow with pleas- 
ure. Their courage is unequalled : it is exercised 
in presence of a certain amount of danger, the 
form of which is always unknown, without any of 
the glory which leads a soldier into battle. This 
is an example : 

In 1848, M. Nicolai received a letter saying that, 
if he did not wish his house to be set on fire, he 
must lay down a sum of three thousand five hun- 
dred francs in a certain place which was described. 
The police, on being informed, sent its secret 
agents. Soon a man arrived, who, after having 
assured himself that no one was in the street, went 
to the place where the apparent packet had been 
deposited. The policeman darted upon him, but 
the robber dodged and ran off. He was again 
caught, and before the other policemen could come 
up, he presented a round cold object to the cheek 
of his assailant, which the policeman took for a 
pistol. But his courage did not forsake him. 
‘Fire, you wretch!’ he cried ; ‘my comrades will 
soon catch you.’ Though he spoke thus, he was 
fully persuaded that the next moment he would be 
a dead man. What he thought to be a pistol, 
proved to be a bottle of chloroform, by the help of 
which the thief, little versed in its use, hoped to 
throw the man into instant sleep. Though the 
policeman escaped this time, he was destined to a 
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violent death, as he was shot dead at Brussels in 
the act of seizing a murderer. 

Nor is patience less required than courage. To 
hide behind a wall, or lie under a bench through 
the cold winter's night, exposed to twelve hours of 
frost and rain, or to look through a window all the 
day long, are not among the pleasant things of 
life. Lately, the most populous barriers of Paris 
were the favourite resorts of robvers who re- 
lieved drunken men of their purses. Two or 
three agents went there, and, hidden by the dark- 
ness, lay down in the shadow ; the same number, 
stretched on benches, feigned the sleep of inebriety. 
From seven o’clock in the evening to midnight 
nothing occurred. Small steady rain fell the whole 
evening, wetting the men through and through. 
About two in the morning, a band of thieves 
approached, and began to rifle the pockets of the 
apparent sleepers ; but these were equal to their 
task, and the capture of no less than seventeen 
rewarded their perseverance. 

The intellectual faculties may be developed 
exactly like the muscles of the body by exercise ; 
thus these agents acquire a wonderful memory, 
and never forget a face after it has once been seen, 
whatever disguise may be attempted. One day, 
an inspector noticed a man whose appearance 
awakened in him a confused remembrance; he 
followed him, which the man perceived, and got 
into an omnibus. The inspector did the same, and 
sitting down on the opposite side, looked steadily 
at him. The poor fellow trembled, and said in a 
low voice: ‘Do not arrest me before all these 
people.” When the omnibus reached one of the 
police stations, the inspector got out with his 
prisoner and went in. He turned out to be a thief 
who, that very morning, had managed to escape 
from one of the courts of the prefecture just when 
the inspector met him. When the famous robbery 
of the medals from the Royal Library took place, 
in which a certain viscountess was implicated, it 
was sufficient for the police agents to examine the 
saw, the lantern, and the cord left by the robbers, 
to name Fossard and Drouillet as the authors of the 
crime ; which turned out to be the fact. When the 
head of the staff was called in to see the frightfully 
mutilated body of the Duchess de Praslin, who 
had been murdered by her husband, he said to 
M. Delessart, who was overcome by emotion: 
‘That, Monsieur le Préfet, is the work of an 
amateur ;’ which contained the key to the revela- 

is very rare e agen' opt an 
disguise. There ented a 8 cial 
robe for their use, but the costumes have become 
worm-eaten for lack of use. They are left quite 
free to choose; and, provided their mission is 
accomplished, they may wear anything. It is not 
long since two inspectors were desired to make a 
very important surveillance in one of the hotels 
in Paris, exclusively frequented by distinguished 
foreigners. The affair was difficult, and required 
much skill. One of the police appeared in the 
yey nage of a former ambassador, the other dressed 
as his servant. Nothing betrayed them during a 


residence of a fortnight. The one behaved with a 
gracious and condescending mien, like a man who 
had tried all the greatness of the world ; the other 
humble, anxious to do his work, spoke of his 
good master, and served to perfection. Their 
mission terminated with perfect success. They 
returned to their proper position; but the great 
lord had become so identified with his part, that 
when his colleague addressed him as his equal, he 
was seized with a fit of anger, and cried: ‘ What 
are you saying? Why this familiarity ?’ 

Sometimes a chain of very natural circumstances 
leads to a result which seems almost miraculous. 
A few years ago, three Englishmen entered the 

lice office, and gave their names to the super- 
intendent. One was a detective in the London 
police ; the other two were rich jewellers in the 
City. They said that four days before, one of their 
travellers had robbed the shop, carried away many 
thousand pounds of valuables, that he had been 
traced to Paris, and requested help in searching 
for him. The superintendent replied: ‘I know 
all about your business. Then, at a sign from 
him, they brought from the station a man who 
had been taken, and who proved to be the culprit, 
at the same time shewing the Englishmen three 
boxes, which contained the recovered jewels. The 
emotion of one of the owners was so great, that 
he fainted. They thought the affair a prodigy 5 yet 
it was really very simple. The pee had been 
informed that a young man had taken up his 
abode at a good hotel in Paris, and the very day 
of his articles at five monts-de-piété. 
They paid him a visit ; found his trunks, where 
the jewellery was thrown in a heap; and suspect- 
ing a crime, they arrested him, and seized his 

In all such affairs, the administrative service 
gives great help. The prefecture of police is a 
most careful office; it loves order for its own 
sake, and experience has demonstrated its neces- 
sity. Thus it loses nothing, registers everything ; 
and there is not the smallest bit of paper which 
it does not carefully preserve, and knows how to 
make useful when the moment comes. The reports 
of the inspectors of furnished lodgings are docketed 
and arranged alphabetically, so that any inquiries 
can be certain, quick, and easy. All the drivers 
of cabs and omnibuses are known, the number 
assigned to them, and the company they serve. 
It is the same with the commissionaires, who can 
only exercise their numerous functions after having 
been authorised by the prefecture, and received a 
medal. There are more than two thousand of 
these ; and though their relationship with the 
a is not a very strong one, yet they can always 

found when wanted. Passports also furnish a 
very powerful means of investigation. 

ot to wander too far into the labyrinth of crime, 
where the number of individuals would create 
almost insurmountable difficulties, it is nece' to 
know the antecedents of every criminal. Thisis how |}- 
the prefecture of police arrives at such wonderful 
certainty, owing to what they call the sommaires 
judiciaires, an organisation so complete, so regu- 
larly kept, that it is an institution unique in the 
world. Let the reader imagine three or four large 
rooms, faded and dusty, so dark in some corners, 
that the gas is lighted at noon; tables of black 
wood, over which the clerks lean who are engaged 
in writing; and from the floor to the ceiling 
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corridors formed by enormous cases filled with 
boxes of papers. These are the grand archives, the 
titles of nobility in criminality ; every outrage 
committed in the French empire, from Paris to 
the farthest boundaries of Algeria, finds there its 
traces and its proof. 

As soon as any individual appears before the 
courts, his name, age, place of birth, and every 
particular in its smallest detail, are written down ; 
each condemnation is inscribed with the date, the 
reasons for the judgment, and the punishment 
inflicted. If the person, to escape suspicion, has 
adopted another name, a particular account is 
made out for each of the false names under which 
he has tried to conceal himself, some criminals 
having been condemned under fifteen or twenty 
different pseudonyms. One very celebrated con- 
vict, Lacenaire, could boast of thirty-one. This 
part of the police organisation works with feverish 
activity, for if, on the one part, documents are 
constantly sent in immense numbers, on the other, 
the researches demanded are incessant, and twelve 
clerks are required for the daily work. There are, 
in fact, as M. du Camp tells us, four thousand six 
hundred boxes, which contain above three million 
indictments. If the greatest order were not pre- 
served, the chaos would be complete. When a 
search into the antecedents of any one is demanded, 
thousands of papers have often to be turned over, 
and many hours spent before meeting with the 
right indication. The oldest papers go back to 
1756; but since 1832, they have employed a 
better system of arranging them. Before putting 
them into the archives, an index is made under 
the letters of the names placed in alphabetical 
order. 

Each indictment contains a very minute descrip- 
tion of the marks and — of the criminal, 
in which the tattoo-marks, lately made so famous, 
form a prominent feature. It would seem like a 
sort of bravado to the police, a defiance thrown 
down to society, that thieves should practise their 
ingenuity on indelible marks, which so often lead 
to their conviction. For the most part, it is the 
result of weariness and want of work in the prison ; 
not knowing how to employ themselves, they give 
themselves up to this pastime. There was a 
Marseillais who was tattooed from head to foot 
with the costume of an admiral; nothing was 
wanting—neither buttons, epaulets, sword, nor 
the cordon of the Legion of Honour. It is quite 
possible to discover from these marks where the 
tattooing has been done, whether in the north or 
south of France, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, or the Atlantic Ocean. In the south, the 
Mussulman influence exists; the Koran prohibits 
the representation of living beings, and faithful to 
this precept, they carefully avoid all these, 
choose flower-pots, suns, arms, and flags crossed ; 
whilst, in the north, a complete picture is some- 
times found, as, for instance, Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, before the tree of knowledge, round 
which the serpent is twining. At Rouen, an old 
offender had on his forehead a star and the char- 
acteristic motto, ‘No chance.’ The wiser heads, 
however, never condescend to this practice; no 
sharper ever has any sign upon him. One day 
they were passing under examination a clever 
thief for some mark, when he said, shaking his 
head: ‘No tattooing for me; not such a fool!’ 
Many old hands manage to change their figures ; 


of a vase of flowers they will make a firework, and 
a woman will be changed into a grenadier; but 
_ cheat seldom deceives the practised eye of the 
police, 

To the mass of evidence which they are always 
receiving from their agents, must be added that 
which comes in an indirect way. It is scarcely to 
be believed, and yet the fact is true, that the 
prefecture is daily in the receipt of an enormous 
quantity of letters, which give them news, some- 
times true, sometimes the reverse. There exist 
persons in Paris who never go to bed without 
writing to the | pee all that they have heard, 
seen, or remarked during the day. No one knows 
who these officious individuals may be, but as soon 
as any startling crime is committed, these letters 
pour in; twenty are probably worthless for one 
that gives a useful hint, but all are read and 
considered. 

There is another and still more secret branch 
of this police which, by its intervention, renders 
services which are considered very valuable by the 
Parisians ; it acts, so to speak, as the head of a 
family, and unites its various secrets. Every day it 
is called in on matters which do not fall under the 
penal law; sometimes it is a domestic danger which 
must be averted at any cost and without delay. 
Where can they apply? Justice with its slow 
action does not permit of any recourse to her; 
before she has labelled her papers, drawn up her 
code, - on cap and gown, an irreparable evil will 
have been committed. In such cases, they come 
to the police, crying: ‘Save me ;’ and unless the 
difficulty be insurmountable, they always do save ; 
for the thing is a scandal, and at any price, and 
wherever it can be reached, it must be stifled. A 
young man had been the lover of a married lady 
of high social position, the mother of two children, 
and married to a very jealous husband. After the 
connection was broken ofl, he very imprudently 
kept her letters, which were found by a rival in a 
desk belonging to him. This rival wrote immedi- 
ately to the lady: ‘If by to-morrow at two o’clock 

ou have not sent me fifty thousand francs, your 
etters will be placed in your husband’s hands at 
three o’clock.’ The lady received this demand, 
and could not see her old lover until the followin 
day, to tell him of the danger which menac 
them. She did not possess the required sum, 
neither did her friend, or he did not wish to 
with his money. He ran to the police; the time 
was short—it was noon. An hour after, all the 
letters were destroyed ; the wife reassured. The 
husband continued to live in peace, and the two 
children grew up without knowing their mother’s 
dishonour. 

It is in such work that the head of the secret 


and — has to exercise all the highest qualities of 


office—wisdom, firmness, and kindness. It is 
very rarely that this kind of mission fails; the 
skill of the police does much, but their task is 
singularly facilitated .* the kind of terror that 
their name inspires. hen any person is sum- 
moned to these offices, pure as his conscience may 
be, and clear his conduct, he always arrives 
weighed down with confused memories of the 
Bastille, lettres-de-cachet, the romances he has read, 
and the improbable stories he has heard. He is 
entering a mysterious cavern, and is ready to make 
any honourable concession. The hidden life of 
Paris is full of sad adventures, sometimes extremely 
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comic, which find an unexpected conclusion at the 
prefecture. There, shut up in an office with double, 
even triple doors, guarded by vigilant watchers, 
are h stranger confidences than in all the con- 
fessionals in the churches of Paris. It is a deplor- 
able fact that, in a thousand cases of this kind, 
more than eight hundred belong to moral failings, 
where the enemy sends a menace under certain 
conditions. The secrets of Paris may be said to 
be in the power of the prefecture, and they are 
well kept. It may be understood how well 
educated men, heads of the service, conceal the 
indiscretion of these social miseries ; but there are 
inferior agents which they are obliged to employ, 
who are poorly paid, and who have never abused 
the secrets that have been intrusted to them— 
secrets sometimes terrible, the divulging of which 
would have been worth a fortune. verges this 

t number, for the last ten years, one only has 

yed the trust reposed in him, and it is scarcely 
necessary to say that he has been dismissed, taking 
with him the contempt of all his companions. 

It has been said before that one great effort of 
the police is to avoid all scandal as much as pos- 
sible ; therefore, and unless they are constrained by 
special circumstances, the police never arrest any 
one in a public place, ball, café, cabaret, or theatre ; 
they follow the individual sought for until he goes 
out, and seize him at the corner of some deserted 
street, or when he passes near a police-station, into 
which they can bring him immediately. It is a 


point’ of honour to deliver up the delinquents | po 


unharmed : the inspectors themselves are never 
armed ; they have such skill in seizing an individual 
and paralysing his power of action, that it is very 
rarely they are obliged to employ force. They 
neither a stick nor a truncheon ; each has in 
his pocket a long cord, made icularly strong, 
of seven twists, furnished with three knots, and 
at each extremity is fixed a piece of wood like the 
handle of a gimblet. They place this round the 
right wrist of the person arrested, and hold the 
handles so that it can be tightened at will if 
he should prove recalcitrant. They are generally 
provided with another cord with which to tie the 
arms and legs of any man who resists violently. 
Devoted as they are, the secret service would not 
be able to cope with criminals if they had not 
among them dem and unknown allies, who, in 
exchange for a certain degree of toleration, bring 
their share of information ; persons whose pres- 
ence in Paris is permitted on the condition that 
they shall follow up the traces of crimes, and facili- 
tate in every way the arrest of the guilty ones, 
The expense is not great, as it does not amount 
to more than five hundred francs a month; fees 
being given in proportion to the affair ; five francs 
for a simple theft, fifty for a murder. The idea 
is a very false one that there is honour among 
thieves; any of them are ready to = up. the 
name of an accomplice for some slight ameliora- 
tion of their = discipline. Above all others, 
the Parisian thief has no scruple in denouncing his 
accomplices ; first, because, as one said, ‘he was 
a Voltairian, and did not believe in virtue ;’ and 
secondly, because they all desire most ardently to be 
detained in the prisons of the city, where they can 
hear its sounds, see its blue sky, and feel they are 
still in Paris: to enjoy this felicity, they will tell 
anything they know. In conclusion, it may be 
said that the police are not loved, even by those 


who never fall into its hands. In the present state 
of morals, in the midst of a city so populous and 
turbulent as Paris, the mission of the police is the 
most useful, and at the same time the most unthank- 
ful that can be given to men to fill. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE, 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A LETTER FROM AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE, 


Wuen the news of Jenny’s accident had been 
brought to Arthur Tyndall, he had been sitting 
with Allardyce in the smoking-room, into which 
the latter gentleman had lounged unasked : he did 
not often inflict his company upon his host, and 
Arthur had not the least expected the intrusion, 
which had happened at a most inopportune 
moment—just as he held the great lid of the old 
cabinet in his hand (one-half of which was the 
bookcase of which we have already spoken), and 
was meditating which of the little drawers con- 
tained in it he should choose for a hiding-place 
for Jenny’s packet. He would not trust it in his 
dressing-room, where his wife would have an 
excuse for coming ; for, though there was nothing 
that he need be ashamed of in his own old love. 
letters, they would, of course, annoy her, should 
she chance to come across them ; and he positively 
ssessed no private receptacle of any sort in 
which he could place it. 

Nothing was locked belonging to Arthur, ex- 
cept the cellar-door, and the key even of that 
was confided to the butler. Whatever his faults, 
secretiveness or want of confidence could cer- 
tainly not be laid to his charge. We have seen 
how the secret of his affection for Jenny (even 
when he was resolute not to encourage it) weighed 
upon his mind, and now that he had something 
material which it was necessary for him to con- 
ceal, his perplexity was ludicrous to witness, 
Where the deuce was he to put it? Should he 
burn the letters, and keep the trinket? No; for if 
Helen should discover the latter without the 
letters to explain its existence, it being plainly a 
love-gift, matters would be even worse : P as might 
imagine, in her jealous frenzy, that he had re- 
cently purchased the thing to give away. After 
all, this old cabinet—the lid of which let down and 
formed a desk, on which he had often written his 
holiday task in the vacations of his school-days— 
was as good a hiding-place as any other not under 
lock and key ; indeed, in one of Edgar Poe’s stories 
he had read that a place that was not locked was 
even safer for such a purpose, as not being open to 
suspicion ; and there was no possible chance of 
any one’s finding the thing by accident in one of 
those old drawers or ‘ pigeon-holes.’ — 

He actually had the packet in his hand, and 
was about to put it away, when ‘that fellow Allar- 
dyce’ came in, and had had but just time to thrust 
it in his pocket, and slam down the lid with a bang, 
and ‘look as if he was doing nothing particular,’ 
He knew he had not quite succeeded in that last 
operation, but what did it matter? Old love- 
letters and a keepsake were not much in Lardy’s 
way. Still, the circumstance annoyed him, and 
made the company of his guest more irksome even 
than usual. He felt inclined to make himself 
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disagreeable (which was very rare with him), and 
did so—which was rarer. But Lardy’s temper, if 
for this occasion only, was imperturbable, and not 
to be ruffled. Even when Arthur asked him 
whether anything had been heard of ‘that 
scoundrel Jones, whom you used to call “Pretty 
Poll,”’ he refused to take offence. 

‘I know nothing about the little blackguard, he 
replied ; ‘and, in fact, I am the last man to know ; 
he takes uncommon good care to keep out of my 
sight, and even hearing, you may be sure.’ 

At which Arthur grunted: ‘Oh, indeed.’ 

It was abundantly evident to Mr Allardyce that 
he had tired out his welcome at Swansdale Hall, 
so far as his host was concerned ; but he, did not 
mean to leave it just yet, or, when he did so, alone. 
If he could only get possession of that packet, 
Helen would be his; and he meant to have it. 
It was unfortunate that Arthur should have this 
disrelish for his society, as it was necessary to the 
object in view that he should just now favour him 
with it. He had watched his host go straight from 
the dining-room to the smoking-room, and it was 
bie | unlikely that he should have deposited the 
packet in the former place. There was scarcely 
time for him to have put it elsewhere before he sat 
down to lunch, for (as the other justly concluded) 
Tyndall would not have decided upon a hiding- 
place for so important a document—and Allardyce 
imagined it to be much more important than it 
was—in a hurry. At that bang of the lid of the 
cabinet, he pricked his ears like a horse who hears 
the corn-bin open, and said to himself: ‘It is there.’ 
And it was his plan to sit Arthur out, so that 
he might have the room alone, to convince him- 
self of the fact. But, as though aware of his 
intention, his host sat on, pulling slowly at his 
cigar, while the other puffed his cigarette, and 
with his nimble fingers prepared its successor, 

‘ Are you not due at the piano or the chess-table, 
this afternoon ?’ inquired Arthur, expressing in his 
tone, by design, no little contempt for both those 
refined amusements. 

‘No; I am off duty for to-day,’ returned the 
other gaily. ‘Are you not going to have another 
turn at the birds ?” 

‘How the deuce could I?’ replied Arthur 
peevishly. ‘One couldn’t see them in such a fog 
as this if they perched on the barrel of the gun.’ 

‘True, it 2s foggy,’ said Allardyce with a glance 
at the window. And then the conversation would 
languish, only to be revived again by some brusque 
remark of Arthur’s, which the other would take in 
more provokingly good part than ever. It was in 
one of these auses that the footman, in answer to 
a summons for more logs for the wood-fire, made 
bold, with a smiling face (for catastrophes are 
pleasant excitements to the country domestic), to 
acquaint his master that something had gone 
wrong down at the lock. 

‘Gone wrong? What do you mean? Are the 
gates burst ?’ 

‘No, sir; but they do say, as Miss Alice have 
fallen in’—— 

‘Fallen into the lock? Great Heaven !’ 

Arthur was up, and had reached the door before 
the domestic could explain: ‘I don’t think she’s 
drowned, sir!’ and without even waiting to put 
on his greatcoat, snatched his hat from its in 
the hall, and rushed off to Jacob’s cot! he. Sn 
we found him. On his way thither, he would 


gladly have compounded for any annoyance or 
mischance, if only Jenny should be safe; but on 
his return, though he Yeft her convalescent, he 
was filled with irritation and displeasure ; Helen’s 
conduct towards him had been not only cold but 
aggressive, and that, too, when he had done his 
very best to conciliate her, and had really felt 
towards her more warmly than he had ever done. 
He fully acknowledged the generosity with which 
she had acted with respect to Jenny, ‘though, after 
all, one surely would not—simply because one was 
absurdly jealous of her—let a fellow-creature 
drown if one could help it ;’ but her subse- 
quent behaviour had chilled him to the core. 
Her icy face seemed to gaze on him through the 
mist, her bitter laugh still sounded in his ears. 
He had not, of course, the least suspicion of what 
had actually occurred. In the agitation of his 
thoughts, he did not even inquire of himself how 
Helen had come to be at the lock at all, and in 
the company of a woman whom he knew she 
detested ; but, even believing what he did, his 
wife stood less high in his affections than she had 
done before. Ifshe had saved Jenny, it was with 
no willing hand, as she had taken pains to shew 
him ; while, with that good deed to her credit, it 
was only too probable that she would hold herself 
higher than ever, would be more defiant and 
exacting—and in a word intolerable. She had 
already publicly refused to come home with him. 
Well, if a téte-a-téte was so distasteful to her, it 
was at least equally so to him. She had the 
advantage over him in being able to put up with 
this continuous estrangement ; but for his part he 
could not stand it much longer. She should keep 
her money, and he would leave her, and make 
his own way in the world, as he had intended to 
do while he was yet a free man. <A free man! 
Yes. What an idiot he had been to sell himself 
into slavery ! 

Thus Arthur Tyndall pondered, on his way 
home, and afterwards up in the smoking-room, 
alone, for hours, sitting moodily over the fire, and 
ever and anon striking the burning logs with his 
foot. He had locked the door, to prevent further 
intrusion, and when a knock was presently heard 
at it, inquired angrily—Who it was, and what was 
the matter. 

‘It is me, sir,’ returned the voice of Mrs Glyn, 
the housekeeper. ‘I want to have a word with 
you, if you please.’ 

He rose in some astonishment, for meek Mrs 
Glyn had never made such a request before in her 
life, and let her in, The old lady wore two 
withered apples of a wholesome red in place of 
cheeks, and was consequently incapable of changin 
colour, but she had an anxious worried look, an 
it was in embarrassed tones that she addressed her 
master. 

*‘O please, sir, if you would just step into 

please, y J 
missus’ room and see her for a moment.’ 

‘Did she send you to ask me?’ inquired Arthur 
coldly. 

‘No, sir ; I came upon my own responsibility ; 
—— fact is, I don’t think she is well? 

‘Not well? Why, I saw her only a few hours 
ago at the lock cottage.’ 

‘Ah, that was it, sir. I am afraid that what she 
did there—the pulling that girl out of the river’ 
[Jenny was no great favourite of the housekeeper’s ; 
the common report of her having at one time 
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aspired to be mistress of Swansdale Hall, offended 
her sense of the fitness of things] ‘was too much 
for her ; or perhaps the fog has settled on her poor 
lungs ; but she’s downright ill, and my belief is 
she “ll be worse.’ 

‘Send for the doctor instantly.’ 

‘I took the liberty of so doing, sir, though 
unknown to Mrs Tyndall.’ 

‘Quite right. I’ll go and see her at once.’ 

The intelligence that his wife was ill, disarmed 
Arthur on the instant of all his indignation ; his 
moods were hasty and violent, but he had a very 
tender heart. ‘What is this I hear, Helen?’ said 
he kindly, as he entered her boudoir. She was 
crouching over the fire, and shivering with cold, 
though there was a burning spot on each of her 
cheeks. He had been often among sickness in his 
travels, when there was no doctor to help, and 
knew the signs of ordinary ailments well enough. 

She did not answer, but suffered him to take 
her hand, which was dry and hot, and feel her 
pulse. 

‘You are feverish, my dear Helen.’ 

‘Am I?’ returned she carelessly. 
matter ?” 

“It matters a great deal to me, your husband,’ 
said Arthur with tender gravity; he was too 
alarmed about her to be annoyed. 

Helen essayed to laugh her usual contemptuous 
laugh, but it died in her throat. 

‘You must go to bed at once, Helen. I, or at 
least Mrs Glyn has sent for the doctor’ [something 
forbade him to take any credit to himself on her 
account, where it was not his due]: ‘I am afraid 
you are going to have an attack of some kind.’ 

‘Indeed. Well, I will go to bed ; it is just dinner- 
‘time; you will excuse me to Mr yce.—O 
dear, how the room goes round !’ 

‘You are giddy, my darling. Lean on me.’ 

‘No; thank you.’ (She tried to draw herself up 
with dignity.) ‘I feel better already. Send Esther, 
or Mrs Glyn, please.’ 

6 You had rather have them about you, than me !’ 
said Arthur with a reproachful sigh. ‘Well, I will 
send them. You will give me one kiss, Helen, 
before I go?’ 

She hesitated a moment; the red spots seemed 
to glow in her cheeks like burning coals. ‘No,’ 
said she curtly ; ‘else, if the fever be contagious, I 
might give it to you. 

He knew it was but an excuse to avoid — 
him, but it was something that she had trouble 
herself to invent an excuse; she might have 
denied him point-blank. While he still lingered 
in the room, the doctor came. At the first glance 
at his new patient, he ot on a grave face enough, 
and murmured: ‘Ah, I feared this’ 

‘Well, what is it, doctor?’ asked Helen wearily, 
when he had asked his questions. 

‘Well, it’s what comes of going out in fogs, when 
we are not strong, and saving other people who 
have fallen into lashers. You’ve got a feverish 
cold on you; you must go to bed.’ 

Then afterwards, in that conference outside the 
sick-room which takes place in such cases with a 
husband: ‘I don’t like your wife’s Jooks, Mr 
Tyndall. I shall have more trouble with her, I 
foresee, than with my other patient yonder.’ And 
he pointed towards the lock. 

he — was not agreeable to Arthur ; 
he had (as he often observed to himself) no cause 


‘ What does it 


for self-reproach; but now that his wife was 
threatened with severe illness, this allusion to 
Jenny was somehow inopportune and unwelcome. 
Supposing Helen was to be very ill, dangerously 
ill—how sorry he would be. Nay, if she were to 
die? That thought—though but half an hour ago 
he had been eager for something that should 
separate them, and the more completely the better 
—sent a shudder through his frame. He had half 
a mind to burn those records of affection for 
another which he had about him at that moment 
—to sacrifice them, as it were, on the altar of 
wedded love—so tender did he feel towards Helen, 
so solicitous to do away with the least ground of 
offence in her eyes. And yet, why should he? 
Would not such a proceeding be a tacit confession 
that there was still some feeling in his heart 
towards Jenny of which he was ashamed? No; he 
would put them away in the old cabinet, as he 
had originally intended. 

This idea occurred to him in the smoking-room, 
to which he had again retired, and he put it into 
effect at once. He went to the bookcase, raised 
the lid, and, as before, was meditating into which 
drawer he should deposit the packet, when his eye 
lit upon an open letter, lying on the flat part of 
the ee and, of course, within it. It began, My 
dear A., and was therefore apparently intended for 
himself. At first, his thoughts being so taken up 
with Helen, he concluded that his wife herself had 
placed it there; he had heard of some married 
couples who, not being upon speaking terms, had 
therefore written to one another, and perhaps 
Helen might have adopted that unpleasant means 
of giving him a piece of her mind, and perhaps 

roposing the very separation which he had had in 
his own thoughts; but the next moment he reflected 
that the letter had certainly not been there when 
he had been to the desk before ; and whoever had 
opened it since, it could not have been Helen. 

oreover, it was not in her handwriting, which 
was eminently ladylike—all the letters very much 
alike, and slanting like a shower of rain ; whereas 
this was a man’s hand, It ran thus: 


My pear A.—It seems to me that you are taking 
vp your residence at Swansdale ; and though I know 
the attraction that keeps you there, I confess I do not 
understand it. It i one of the (few) misfortunes 
of being born a swell that their loves are always 
dangerous. Like the man who liked ham, and 
regretted he was not a Jew, in order that he might 
sin in eating it, the piquancy of peril seems requisite 
to engage your affections. In this particular case, 
however, you have revenge to gratify, and I need not 
say how heartily on this account I wish you bonne 
fortune. Never, never shall I forget that hour of 
disgorgement at Swansdale. Upon the whole, counting 
the dinners we gave him before play in London, I 
positively believe that I am out of pocket by the man 
who, at one time, bade fair to be a small fortune to 
us. I say I, because rt is I who have suffered both 
in purse and reputation, while you have got off scot- 
free. I dowt complain of that, my dear Lardy—— 


As Arthur read that word, the truth for the first 
time broke in upon him. This letter was from 
Paul Jones to Allardyce, and the allusions of gal- 
lantry it contained could point to but one object— 
Helen. It was fortunate perhaps for all concerned 
that at that moment she was on a bed of sick- 
ness ; for even with those hateful words respecting 
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her before his eyes, he could not think evil of 
her now. Indeed, what reason culled from one 
scoundrel’s letter to another, had he for thinking 
evil of her? The intentions of Allardyce, indeed, 
were made evident enough, but where was the 

roof that Helen knew of them? Arthur passed 
his hand across his forehead once or twice, then 
sat down to finish the letter. 


I don’t complain of that, but my great revenge, as 
Mr W. Shakspeare observes, has naturally a larger 
stomach than yours. From your last account, the 
affair appears to be progressing well. You shew your 
usual sagacity in the remark that your best hope lies 
in your catching him tripping—or appearing to 
catch him, all’s one for that—with J. W. t would 
drive your game into the net. Your observation that 
your charmer is a perfect demon for jealousy, is only 
what I expected. She always was a demon for most 
things, and treated me very bad. I have made the 
inquiries you requested, and find that H. Ss fortune 
was settled unreservedly on herself and children; 
those unpleasant ‘ post-nuptial’ articles have for- 
tunately not supervened, but I warn you that in the 
case contemplated you will be by no means sure of 
the money. I have taken advice (and not gratis 
either, but no matter) upon that point, and it 
seems ‘the Court’ (of Chancery, I suppose) has power 
to deal with the property of runaway wives un the 
interests of morality. .A most abominable idea, is tt 
not? Still, it is more than possible that A. T.’s 
infernal pride would incline him to waive that. I 
can fancy nothing pleasanter than to beggar him in 
this way, and then to offer him Jifty pounds a year 
out of his wife's . I can’t write of him, I 
can’t think of him, without a thrill of hate; and yet 
there is one man in the world we have cause to hate 
more. When you have played out this little game, 
I trust you will give me your wndivided aid in paying 
all scores with ‘honest Jack’ Gr-gr-gr-gr-gr-—— 

growl like a dog to fly at his throat.—Yours, 
ever, 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—UNRECONCILED. 


The first impulse of Arthur Tyndall, upon reading 
Paul Jones’ infamous epistle, was straightway to 
seek out his treacherous guest and wring his neck. 
So far as Allardyce was concerned, he would not 
have had the slightest scruple in so doing, and in all 
probability to attempt would have been to accom- 

lish it ; for natu a more powerful man than 
bis enemy, Tyndall’s limbs and muscles were more 
exercised, and he was filled with the strength of 
hate. The idea of ‘calling him out, which would 
have been the first to suggest itself to Uncle Magus, 
if afterwards to be set aside by the reflection that 
this fellow was proved the letter itself to 
be the confederate of a blackleg, never entered 
into his mind. The instincts of the mere man 
within him were too y=: for that. With those 
among whom his lot been cast in foreign 
climes, it had been common enough to right one’s 
self by the strong hand ; and that experience 
not been without its effect upon him. He had 
at bottom a contempt for the niceties of civilisa- 
tion, and his passions, when once aroused, were 
fierce and headstrong. What saved him now from 
the commission of some act of violence, the con- 
uences of which might have been fatal not only 
to its object but to himself, was his tenderness for 


Helen. If he should kill this man, what shame 
would be laid to her charge! He had not a doubt 
that she was free from all taint, nay, from the very 
thought of wrong. Notwithstanding his familiarit 
with the coarser side of human life, he had a fait 
in the purity of women such as is possessed by few 
so-called men of the world; and his trust in his 
wife was absolute. If she had really given this 
scoundrel ground to hope for success, it must have 
been through her simplicity. And was it for him, - 
her husband, to afford other ground for suspicion of 
her by gratifying his impulse for revenge? Doubt- 
less the reflection that she was ill, made his thoughts 
of her even more kindly and charitable than they 
would otherwise have been: if he felt a spark of 
anger on account of her imprudence, pity blew it 
out ; and pity for her also prevented the gratifica- 
tion of his fury against Allardyce. It did not 
mitigate the rage within him, however: on the 
contrary, the necessity for moderation condensed 
it; he felt dangerous even to himself; and if ill 
fate had at that moment brought Wynn Allardyce 
within his sight, it is more than probable he would 
have lost all self-command. As it was, he pulled 
out his watch, and seating himself at the old 
desk dashed off these words : 

I have read the inclosed letter. It is now six 
o'clock; if within one hour you have not left this 
house, or if I set eyes wpon you in the meantime, 
as sure as my hand writes this, I will shoot you like 
a dog. Then placing Paul Jones’ note with this 
in an envelope, he sealed it up and rang the bell. 
‘Take this to Mr Allardyce,’ said he to the ser- 
vant, ‘and immediately’ 

‘He is dressing for dinner, sir. 

‘No matter; put it into his own hand at once. 
And—— Stay; bring back his answer to me in 
my dressing-room.’ 

Arthur went in thither, and opened a drawer in 
which he had always kept a pistol loaded since 
his —— at his wife’s request. She had been 
accustomed to live in town, and was nervous in the 
country about thieves. If Allardyce should refuse 
to go, or venture to come into his presence, his 
blood be on his own head. He would keep his 


word. 

He could hear the housekeeper talking softly 
to Helen’s maid in the next room, where Helen 
herself was lying; their voices reminded him 
of an illness he had once had at school, the only 
severe one he had ever had, and when every- 
body about him had talked in a similar key—the 
tone of the sick-room when there is Danger. How 
frightful it would be to rouse the quiet of the 
house by a pistol-shot, and how it would terrify 
Helen! His wrath did not’abate in the slightest 
degree, but he regretted having written so impera- 
tive a letter; he might at least have given this 
scoundrel longer rope—a little more time to get 
away. Nevertheless, so help him Heaven! 
would keep his word. He stood by the open 
drawer looking at the pistol for what seemed the 
full hour, but which in reality was but a minute 
or two. Then steps came along the passage, and 
there was a knock at his door. 

‘Who is that?’ asked he. Suppose it should 
have been Allardyce himself come to offer some 
sort of explanation or denial! The perspiration 
stood upon his forehead. 

‘It’s me, sir? Thank Heaven! it was the ser- 


vant’s voice. 
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He opened the door a little way. ‘ Well, what 
is the message ?” 

‘There is none, sir. At least Mr Allardyce only 
said “ Indeed” and “ Very good.”’ 

‘Are you sure that was all?’ 

‘Yes, sir; that was all he saidtome. But his 
man was in the room, and I heard Mr Allardyce 
give orders that his things should be packed at 
once, because Mrs Tyndall was taken alarmingly 
ill, and that, on the whole, he thought it better 
to leave the house, lest he might be in the way.’ 

‘That is what I expected. Tell John to have 
the carriage round in half an hourto take Mr 
Allardyce to the railway station. And don’t let 
the gong be beaten for dinner nor any unnecessary 
noise made ; indeed, there will be no dinner; I 
shall take a chop in the smoking-room instead, 
when I have a mind for it. In the meantime I 
shall be with your mistress, who is not to be dis- 
turbed on any account.’ 

‘You an like to know when Mr Allardyce 

oes, sir 

‘No; that will not be necessary ; I have wished 
him “ good-by” already.’ 

It was with an immense sense of relief that 
Arthur shut the door, and closed the drawer and 
locked it. Then he passed softly into his wife’s 
room, as into a sanctuary, and found her sleeping. 

‘That is a ay sign,’ whispered he to the house- 

> 


keeper, ‘ surely ? 

“Well, no, sir,’ returned the old lady sadly, ‘ not 
sleep like that isn’t. See how flushed her poor 
cheeks are, and how unlike one in health she 
breathes! You must be very quiet, please, sir, if 
you stop here.’ 

Perhaps some reminiscence of the heyday of her 
master’s youth, during which his high spirits had 
made him somewhat noisy, had crossed the house- 
keeper’s mind, for Arthur was quiet enough. He sat 
down beside the fire and listened to his wife’s quick 
breathing, and also for the sounds of his guest’s de- 
parture, which in due time he heard: the heavy but 
careful footsteps of those who carried the luggage 
downstairs ; the craunch of the carriage-wheels on 
the gravel as it drew up to the hall door ; a voice or 
two, and presently the vehicle’s departure. It was 
welcome to his ears, of course ; and yet he found 
himself wondering whether the tread of those who 
carried a coffin would have the same muffled sound ; 
and if a hearse should be at the door, would it pro- 
claim itself for what it was, or not? Would the 
horses champ their bits, as his own did, and—— 

‘Arthur?’ The voice came from the bed. 

‘Yes, dearest.’ 

‘I should like mamma to be sent for, 

There was nothing unnatural in the expression 
of such a wish, under the circumstances ; and yet 
it made him shudder. It seemed to corroborate 
the dread presentiment of death that had taken 
possession of him. And yet, like many another 
teeling of its sort, nothing was fated to come of it, 
at all events for that time. Helen got much worse, 
it is true ; had what the doctor ed ‘a bad bout 
of it ;’ lay for many a week in piteous case—for 
some days even between life and death—but in the 
end she recovered. It was afterwards said, indeed, 
that she never became herself again ; that the fever 
weakened vital powers that were weak before ; but 
that was after another event had occurred, to be 
mentioned in its proper place. What altered 


became convalescent, was her sense of the new 
relations in which she stood—she knew not to 
whom, with two exceptions, but perhaps to all the 
world. Jenny herself knew, and Mr Glyddon 
knew of the crime she had attempted to commit, 
and had doubtless discussed it together ; the former 
it was more than probable had also confided it to 
others. Arthur, however, knew nothing of it as 
yet. It was impossible, if he had known, that he 
could have manifested the tender assiduity that he 
had shewn throughout her illness: to part of this 
she had been herself a witness, when she had got 
well enough to take notice of anything ; and her 
own mother gave evidence of the rest. 

‘He has shewed the best of ’arts, my dear, as 
your good ’usband,’ asserted the old lady in a burst 
of enthusiasm which carried away all her aspirates. 
‘He slept in a bed a foot and a half too short for 
him for weeks, without complaint, until Mrs Glyn 
went in on a sudden one morning and found his 
feet out ; all that he might be in the next room 
to you, and ’as never failed to make up your fire, 
though it were ’alf-a-dozen times in the night, with 
his own ’and.’ 

Mrs Somers was not a mother-in-law of the 
ordinary type, for she had ‘taken to’ Arthur, as 
she expressed it, from the first, and would have 
defended him even from the aspersions of her own 
Helen, if she had heard them. But although she 
saw that there was some coldness between the 
young couple, she was never admitted into her 
daughter’s confidence sufficiently to learn what she 
always desired to acquire, ‘ the rights and wrongs’ 
of the matter. 

Helen was not unmoved by her mother’s account 
of Arthur’s devotion to her during her illness, 
corroborated, as it was, by other witnesses—but 
her mind was by no means ripe for reconciliation. 
In the first yom she reflected, that even if his 
attentions to her were not owing in some measure 
to gratitude for the supposed part she had played 
in saving Jenny, they would certainly not have 
been paid had he known what her conduct towards 
that young woman had really been. She rather 
resented them, therefore (so soon as she was suffi- 
ciently recovered to do so), than otherwise—not so 
much from a sense of unworthiness, as in order that 
when he did come to know the truth, he —_ 
not say that she had obtained them under fi 
pretences. Any praise of her heroic behaviour on 
the occasion in question was most distasteful to 
her, and not the least was the talk in which every- 
body indulged concerning her recent illness having 
been caused by her exertions at the lasher ; for she 
very well knew that they were principally due to 
her having sat at the open window in a fit of 

ion, inviting consumption. in, though she 
felt not nearly so remorseful as she should have 
done with respect to her relations with Mr Allar- 
dyce, she knew that she had behaved imprudently 
with him, and imagined that her husband was 
aware of it, from his complete reticence respecting 
that gentleman. Uncle Magus had perhaps com- 
municated his suspicions to Arthur. These things 
all worked together for ill with Helen, and pre- 
vented her from falling into that meek and grateful 
state (known to the vulgar as ‘lamby’) incidental 
to persons slowly recovering from illness, and of 
which so much might have been hoped. As 
Helen got better too, not only did Arthur's solici- 
tude relax, but, as it seemed to her, his tenderness 


Helen for the worse, to common eyes, when she 
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also, though that was in reality owing to the cold 
reception she gave it. He was yp! thankful for 
her recovery, and anxious that a better under- 
standing should exist between them; but her 
secret, which might be no secret to him any day, 
made her hard and unyielding. 

She had not the courage, or, perhaps, she had 
too much pride, to confess it to him with her 
own lips. They were naturally thrown more 
together than pod had been before her illness, 
and yet their talk was never confidential. She 
made conversation to him as to an ordinary 
acquaintance, in order to prevent its being so. 
On one occasion, however, when they were sitting 
in Helen’s boudoir together (she was not yet 
strong enough to go down-stairs), some expression 
of pleasure he let fall concerning her returning 
health melted the ice about her heart. 

‘I suppose I have been very ill, Arthur?’ 

‘Very ill, my darling—so ili that I almost 
feared that you would be taken from me.’ 

‘Et apres?’ said she with involuntary bitter- 
ness. 

‘My dear ?’ replied he simply, not understanding 
her French, nor anybody’s French. 

His simplicity touched her, and her own heart 
smote her too. 

‘Was it infectious?’ said she. ‘Were people 
afraid of catching it ?’ 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure, dear.” That touched 
her also; and it was true. He had not given a 
thought to the matter. ‘Why do you ask ?’ 

‘Because I thought Mr yce had run away 
for fear of it. 

Arthur’s brow darkened; he had wished to 
forget all about that scoundrel, and especially 
disliked to be reminded of him by Helen. 

‘No. He went for his own pleasure ; or, rather, 
it became necessary that he should go.’ 

‘Indeed!’ She felt hot and uncomfortable, but 

ke as carelessly as she could. ‘How was 
that ?” 

‘Well, I did not intend to tell you of it at 
present, but you must never mention that man’s 
name again. He is an unutterable scoundrel. I’ 
—he hesitated a moment—the blood rushed to her 
brain with a noise like the lasher itselfi—‘I found 
out by sure proof that he was, after all, what Jack 
and, fev every dy else but ourselves) be- 
ieved him to be, a confederate of that scoundrel, 
Paul Jones. If, thanks to you, I had not forsworn 
gambling, he would have stripped me of my last 
shilling. 

He Tiniiad nothing but kindness to Helen by 
that last sentence, as it was easy to perceive. But, 
unhappily, it put her in mind of the circumstances 
under which he had made that promise to her to 
play no more ; of the mental reservation of which 
she was sure he had been conscious when he said 
that it was nothing but his debts that had sug- 
gested his giving her up. Her béte noire, Jenny, 
whose dark hue had been fading a little, at once 

resented itself to her mind, as black and hate- 
ul as ever. Instead of alluding to it, however, 
her displeasure itself, characteristicall 
enough, in defending her sprig of the pea 
valerian. 


‘But this is very shocking, Arthur: are you sure | fire, 


you are making no mistake? We have seen a 
great deal of Allardyce lately, and—you used 
to be such a stanch defender of his’—— 


‘I am quite sure,’ interrupted Arthur decisively ; 
‘and I wish we had not seen so much of him, 

There was more significance in his tone than he 
had perhaps intended. She felt it in every fibre 
of her frame ; yet she was not afraid. If she had 
been imprudent with Mr Allardyce, what was that 
compared with her husband’s conduct with respect 
to Jenny? What right had he, merely upon Uncle 
ew notion, to use such a tone towards her as 
that 

‘How did you come to find it out?’ asked she, 
with obstinate pertinacity ; for she knew, what- 
ever might be the reason, that he wished to let the 
subject drop. 

as y a letter from Paul Jones to the man him- 
self. 

‘How came you to get hold of a letter intended 
for Mr Allardyce ?” 

Here, in her turn, she inadvertently touched a 
very tender place. 

Arthur had put Allardyce from his mind as much 
as possible throughout his wife’s illness, for the 
thought of him, in spite of himself, seemed to 
harden his heart against her. But there was one 
question that would often intrude itself upon him, 
and was very importunate for a reply: Why had 
Allardyce been prying into his old desk, and for 
what? That he had done so, was plain enough, 
and in that act had erm the letter from Paul 
Jones, probably out of his breast-pocket. From 
the position in which Arthur had Som found by 
Allardyce, when he had suddenly entered the 
smoking-room, it was likely enough that the latter 
should have suspected him of having hidden some- 
thing of importance in that receptacle. But what 
object could he have had in looking for it? He 
was a rogue in one sense, it was true, but not a 
common thief. A certain passage in Jones’ letter 
had haunted Arthur with respect to this circum- 
stance. 

‘You shew your usual sagacity in the remark 
that your best hope lies in your catching him tripping 
—or Stn to catch him, all’s one for that— 
with J. W. That would drive your game into the net? 

Was it possible that Allardyce had become aware 
of the existence of the packet that Jenny had given 
to him, and was looking for that? At Helen’s 
inquiry, ‘How came you to get hold of a letter 
addressed to Mr Allardyce?’ this idea occurred to 
his mind with unusual force: it shot into it like an 
arrow—barbed. 

‘I found it in my old school-desk: he had 
— it out of his breast-pocket, as I suppose, 
while he was prying after something or other, the 
mean scoundrel! But perhaps you will defend him 
for that !’ 

‘Why should yon say that, Arthur ?” ; 

. Well, at all events, you shew no indignation at 
his baseness,’ continued he with irritation, ‘One 
would think that prying into another man’s desk 
was an action to excite anybody’sabhorrence. For 
my part, I hate underhand, secretive ways of alk 
kinds ’—— 

‘Do you never use them yourself, Arthur?’ inter- 
rupted she. 

At this astounding question, delivered in a cold 
and quiet tone, Arthur looked up angrily from the 
on which his eyes had been fixed throughout 
the latter part of their dialogue. But Helen met 
his gaze quite firmly. ‘ What do you mean, Helen? 


I don’t understand you.’ 
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*O yes, you do, she struck in impetuously ; 
* your anger shews me that, and yet you have cause 
for shame much more than anger. “ No underhand, 
secretive ways,” do you say? You! who make 
assignations with another woman, within half a 
mile of your own door, and receive letters from 
her !’ 

Wild with jealousy and the sense of wrong as 
Helen was, and eager, since the opportunity had 
offered itself, to tax him with his perfidy to the 
uttermost, there was an expression in Arthur’s eyes 
before which she quailed. It was with a sensible 
moderation in her tone that she added: ‘It is no 
use to deny it, Arthur, for I saw you with my own 
ga’ 

‘And Allardyce was with you, was he not ?’ said 
Arthur in a tone the quiet coldness of which 
contrasted strangely with the passion in his face ; 
she would have much preferred to have heard him 
storm and swear. 

‘Mr Allardyce and I chanced to be walking on 
the upper path above the chalk-pit,’ answered she. 

‘And you chanced to express a wish to have that 
packet—you set him on to get it! You! under your 
own roof, induced this villain, by promise of what 
bribe is best known to see | to pry and spy 
upon your own husband!’ 

He had risen from his chair, and stepped aside, 
as though to remove himself from her proximity ; 
his face was full of such disgust and loathing as 
could scarcely have been excited by the spectacle 
of some creeping reptile. 

‘No, no, Arthur!’ cried she, with a sudden access 
of her old devotion, and with eager clutch at the 
love that seemed departing from her for ever. ‘On 
my soul, it was not so! knew nothing of his 
attempt to get ion of the packet; though 

haps I did say I should like to have it. Was 
it not natural that I should do so ?” 

‘Natural? Perhaps to you !’ scoffed Arthur. 

‘To me, or to any wife. When my own eyes 
beheld you keep an appointment with t 
infamous girl’—— 

‘Two lies,’ interrupted Arthur : ‘the girl is inno- 
cent, pure as yourself—perhaps purer! and our 
meeting was accidental.’ 

‘And the letter that she gave you—a whole 
packet, as it looked to me—was that accidental ? 
was that innocent ?” 

It was.’ 

‘Then shew me its contents——Ah ! you dare not. 
I do not wonder at that.’ 

‘There is nothing in that packet, Helen, I take 
Heaven to witness, that I have any need to be 
ashamed of, or you to reproach me with.’ 

‘Then shew it me.’ 

‘No; I will not’ He had opened the door, and 
stood with the handle of it in his hand, turning 
once more to look at her: the last look of tender- 
ness—though it was firm too, that he was ever to 
cast ; but she was overmastered by passion, and 
took no note of that. ‘You have attempted to gain 
possession of it by such. base means—by help of 
so infamous an ally,’ he said, ‘that I will never, 
never shew it to you!’ 

‘And I will never believe you!’ answered she. 
‘I will never believe that there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in it, until you do shew it me.’ 

Then the door closed, and he was gone. If the 
pectenity had really offered itself to them, at 


for being for the future man and wife, as man and 
wife should be, for letting bygones be bygones, it 
was past now, and (they Soth felt it) was never 
to occur again. 


ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


THE continent is rich in collections of ancient musi- 
cal instruments. The Liceo Communale di Musica 
at Bologna, the Museum of Antiquities at Berlin, 
the Gesellschaft der oe Fac at Vienna, the 
Germanic Society at Niirnberg, the Royal Museum 
of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, and last, 
though by no means least, the Conservatoire de 
Musique at Paris, are cases in point. The British 
Museum, East India House, and the Botanical 
Museum at Kew, possess many valuable examples 
illustrating the ethnography of foreign nations ; 
but our public collections were poorly supplied 
with European instruments until the sale of the 
collection formed by M. Louis Clapisson of Paris 
enriched the South Kensington Museum. 

In August 1871, it was proposed to form a 
special loan exhibition of ancient musical instru- 
ments at the South Kensington Museum. A com- 
mittee was formed, and collections at home and 
abroad ransacked for interesting examples; the 
result being that a very valuable and compre- 
hensive series has been got together. 

The collection is divided into eight sections or 
classes, the first being stringed instruments pro- 
vided with a key-board. It seems probable that 
the dulcimer was the ancestor of the harpsi- 
chord, Italian clavicembalo (clavis, a key), French 
clavecin, English spinet and virginal, and their 
development the pianoforte. The dulcimer may 
be seen on Assyrian bas-reliefs; and Mr Edgar 
Brinsmead, in his History of the Pianoforte, points 
out that the sticks, or, more correctly, the plectra, 
used for striking the strings of that instru- 
ment, suggested the crow-quill that snapped the 
strings in the spinet and harpsichord, and the 
hammers which struck the strings in the piano- 
forte ; for the dulcimer plectra were, after a time, 
covered with leather on one side, to enable the 
performer to play softly or loudly as he pleased. 

Keys were probably first applied to the variety 
of harpsichord then called clavicytherium in 1300, 
by the Italians, though a key-board had been 
previously added to organs. At anyrate, it took 
about two thousand years to apply this improve- 
ment to such instruments. It should be mentioned 
that in the harpsichord, spinet, &c. the sound is 
produced by quills or slips of elastic metal, &c. 
which twang the strings ; and in the clavichord, by 
metal pins, which press under the strings. Of the 
latter instrument, William Cornish, in his Treatise 
betweene Trouthe and Information (1500), says : 


The clavicorde hath a tunely kynde, 
As the wyre is wrested high and low : 
The songe of himself yet neuer the les 
Is true and tunable, and sing it as it is, 


Caxton, in his Knyght of the Toure (1484), men- 
tions it, and it was agg in common use 
with the French minstrels, England, it was 
superseded by the virginal. In this instrument, 
brass wire was substituted for the catgut strings ; 
and improvements were made in the plectra, the 
strings being struck, according to Fétis, with small 
pieces of quill, affixed to minute springs adjusted 
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in the upper part of small flat pieces of wood, 
called ‘jacks.’ Isaac Reed tells us the following 
sarcasm of Lord Oxford : ‘When Queen Elizabeth 
was playing on the virginals, Lord Oxford, remark- 
ing the motion of the keys, said, in a covert 
allusion to Raleigh’s favour at court, and the 
execution of the Earl of Essex: “‘ When jacks start 
up, heads go down.”’ Some have thought that the 
instrument was named after the queen ; but it is 
mentioned in one of the sentences inscribed on the 
walls of the manor-house at es York- 
shire, ~_. Henry VII.; and Henry VIII. played 
upon it. The hye ay Book of Queen Elizabeth 
(418 pages) is in the British Museum.* Dr Rim- 
bault says several of her instruments are extant. 
One is at Helmingham Hall, the old seat of the 
Tollemache family ; another at Knebworth; a 
third in the possession of the Rev. Mr Sperling. 
One now exhibited at South Kensington (lent by 
Mr C. Gresby of Hardwicke Hall) was purchased 
in 1803 at Lord Spencer Chichester’s sale at 
Fisherwick. The cedar case is covered with crim- 
son velvet, the front being faced with gold, 
ornamented with a border. There are fifty keys, 
with jacks and > por Thirty of them are of 
ebony, tipped with gold; and twenty semitone 
keys are inlaid with silver, ivory, &c. each key 
consisting of about two hundred and fifty pieces. 
The spinet was similar to the virginal, and 
differed only in shape, which was like a harp laid 
horizontally. There is a magnificent specimen at 
South Kensington, which was purchased in 1867 
from the Clapisson collection, for twelve hundred 
pounds. This splendid instrument was made by 
Annibale dei Rossi of Milan, in 1577, and is 
formed of wood and ivory, richly decorated with 
about two thousand precious stones. It is men- 
tioned in an old Italian book, La Nobilta di 
Milano, which states that it was bought for five 
hundred scudi or crowns, by Signor Carlo Trivulzio. 
When the single string to each note was added 
to the spinet, it was called a harpsichord. A 
number of contrivances were subsequently added, 
and the instrument became an intricate one. From 
a label upon an Italian clavicembalo, signed and 
dated ‘Antonius Raffo, Venetus, 1523,’ in the South 
Kensington collection, we take the following infor- 
mation. The compass of this instrument is four 
and a half octaves, the largest had a compass of 
five. Each tone had three or four strings which 
were in unison, with the exception of one which 
sounded an octave higher. The instrument was 
supplied with stops, by which the quality of sound 
could be modified. The harpsichord was of exactl 
the same constitution, and the best harpsichord- 
makers in England were emigrants from the con- 
tinent, and the founders of some of the greatest 
piano-manufacturers still found in London. For 
example, Burkhardt Tschudi, a harpsichord-maker 


* Sir James Melvil, in his Memoirs, “— (circa 1564) : 
‘The same day, after dinner, my lord of Hunsdean drew 
me up to a quiet ry, that I might hear some music 
(but he said he durst not own it), where I might hear 
the queen play upon the virginals. I ven within 
the ber, and stood a pretty space, hearing her play 
excellently well; but she left off immediately as soon as 
she turned her about and saw me. She appeared to be 
rised to see me, and came forward, seeming to strike 
me with her hand, alleging that she was not used to play 
before men, but when she was solitary, to shun melan- 
choly.’ In old manuscripts, the instrument is often 
described as ‘a payer of r 


from Switzerland, was the founder of the house of 
Broadwood in 1723. Kirkman (a German) sold 
his harpsichords in London, in 1782, for prices 
varying between sixty and ninety pounds. As 
early as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
harpsichords or clavicembalos of a superior quality 
were imported into England by Hans Ruckers and 
his sons. The instrument in question, by Raffo, 
has slips of prepared leather instead of crow-quills. 
There are three instruments in the collection which 
are said to have belonged to Handel—two harpsi- 
chords and a clavichord. The most interesting of 
these was made in 1651 by a member of the 
Ruckers family, and was given by Messrs Broad- 
wood tothe Museum. Handel bequeathed it to his 
secretary, Mr Smith. The other harpsichord was 
made in 1640; was much used by the great 
musician when composing his oratorios ; and the 
clavichord, dated 1726, is said to have been used 
by him for composing on journeys. Kirkman of 
London was a celebrated maker of harpsichords. 
One of his instruments, exhibited by Mr Carl 
Engel, is fellow to one which Jacobus Kirkman 
made for Queen Charlotte by order of George III. 
This instrument was for some time in the posses- 
sion of John Bacon, the celebrated sculptor. 

But an instrument was urgently needed in which 
the various degrees of piano and forte should be 
clearly heard. Several countries have laid claim 
to the invention ; England, for example, asserts 
that the honour is due to Father Wood, an English 
monk at Rome, who is said to have made a piano 
in 1711, which he sold to S. Crisp, the author of 
Virginia. We think, however, that the Italian 
claim is best authenticated, for, in 1710 or 1711, 
Bartollomeo Cristofali of Padua made a piano, 
which is without doubt described in the Giornale 
de Litterati @Italia (Venice, 1711) by Maffei. In- 
stead of the jacks, a row of hammers strike the 
string from below, the tops being covered with 
leather. The mechanism to produce greater or less 
sound was very ingenious, Mr Brinsmead says the 
arrival of twelve pianoforte-makers in 1760 turned 
the tide of public opinion in England in favour of 
the instrument: these persons were known as the 
‘twelve apostles.’ All the pianos made in England 
before 1760 were in the shape of grands. At that 
date, Lumpé, a German, commenced small square 
instruments (History of the Pianoforte). Mr Brin- 
smead quotes this from a play-bill: ‘For the benefit 
of Miss Brickler, 16th May 1767. At the end of 
the first act, Miss Brickler will sing a favourite 
song from Judith, accompanied by Mr Dibdin on 
anew instrument called the pianoforte’? It will be 
seen from this, the long period which elapsed 
between the invention of the instrument and its 
—= adoption. The earliest piano in the South 

ensington collection is by Johannes Pohlman, 
and dated 1767. 

Having devoted a considerable portion of our 
space to these key-board instruments, we pass on 
to consider Class [I.—musical instruments played 
with a bow. Engel, in his Music of the most Ancient 
Nations, says: ‘Stringed instruments played with 
a bow seem to have been unknown to the Assyrians, 
as well as to the Hebrews and Egyptians. It is 
true some historians mention Hebrew instruments 
played with a bow, but they have, in translating, 
apparently mistaken the plectrum for the bow. 
On the other hand, there are indications of the 
existence of a kind of violin in Asia at a very 
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remote period. M. Sonnerat tells us that the 
Hindus maintain that the ravanastron, one of their 
old instruments played with a bow, was invented 
about five thousand years ago - Ravanen, a mighty 
king in Ceylon.” As early as the eighth century, a 
viol was in use, and the violin, having 
four strings, is of the same riod. The Italian 
Baltazarini made violins popular in France in the 
time of Catharine de’ Medici. The violins of the 
Amati family of Cremona were celebrated early in 
the seventeenth century ; one in the collection is 
dated 1618. The earliest violin in the collection 
is dated 1509, and made by Pietro Zanure of 
Brescia. It has only one sound-hole of circular 
form in the centre, and in tone resembles an oboe. 
Charles IL. made the violin fashionable in England. 
As a ‘curiosity,’ the most interesting example in 
the collection is one dated 1578, of boxwood, carved 
with woodland scenes ; said to have been given by 
Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Leicester, and lent 
by the Earl of Warwick. It is believed to be the 
work of J. Pemberton, a celebrated London maker 
at that period. He may have altered it, but the 
carving seems to be as early as the year 1330. 
There are fine examples of celebrated seventeenth 
and eighteenth century makers, as Stradiuarius, 
Guarnerius, Albani, Gagliano, Landulphus, Ber- 
gonzi, Maggini, Stainer, &c. 

Harps, lutes, guitars, cithers, and dulcimers are 
included in Class III. The sound in the harp, 
lute, theorbo, et &e. is produced by twangin 
the strings with the fingers, that in the cither an 
mandolin by twanging them with a quill or plec- 
trum, and the sound in the dulcimer by strikin 
thé strings with little hammers. The harp an 
the lyre are the most ancient of stringed instru- 
ments. The ne tell us that Hermes, secre- 
tary of Osiris (who flourished between 1800 and 
1500 B.c.), found a tortoise-shell on the banks of 
the Nile, in which the flesh and cartilages had been 
dried by the sun. He found that they emitted a 
sound when struck, and this suggested the lyre. 
The catgut strings of a — found in a tomb at 
Thebes gave sounds, though unused for perhaps 
three thousand years. Bruce, the celebrated tra- 
veller, found two painted on the wall of a sepulchre 
at the same place, of about the date 1250 B.c. He 
says: ‘These harps overturn all the accounts 
hitherto given of the earliest state of ancient musi- 
cal instruments in the East, and are altogether, in 
their form, ornament, and compass, an incontest- 
able proof that geometry, drawing, mechanics, and 
music were at the greatest perfection when this 
instrument was made, and that the period from 
which we date the invention of these arts was only 
the beginning of the era of their restoration’ 
Speaking of one of these, he says: ‘ The whole of 
the principles on which this harp is constructed 
are rational and ingenious, and the ornamental 
parts are executed in the very best manner. It 
would be even now impossible either to construct 
or to finish a harp of any form with more taste 
and elegance.’ Carl Engel observes : ‘ The Asiatic 
harps never had a front pillar to assist in with- 
standing the tension on the strings, as we have in 
our own ; but probably metal or ivory was used in 
the manufacture, to permit of the strings being 
screwed up very tightly.* In the South Ken- 
sington ection, several very interesting Irish 


and Welsh harps are exhibited. Of the former, we 
have the Dalway Harp,* date 1621. Upon it is 
inscribed, Ego sum Regina Cithararum, and every 

art was covered with inscriptions in Latin and 
Trish, one of which tells the names of the two 
harpers who had played best upon it. One of the 
Welsh harps (lent by Lady Llanover) is, the label 
informs us, a perfect model of a genuine Welsh 
harp, and was made by the celebrated Welsh harp- 
maker, John Richards of Rhiwabon, who died about 
one hundred and thirty years ago. He made the 
harp for Parry, the Welsh blind harper, of whom 
Gray the poet said that ‘his ravishing blind har- 
mony and tunes of one thousand years old’ had 
inspired his poem The Bard. Richards is con- 
sidered by the best Welsh antiquaries to have care- 
fully preserved the ancient form and construction 
of the ancient harps. The triple-stringed Welsh 
harp is believed to have been in use in the four- 
teenth century, and is pee to Wales. Par 
was harper to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, and, 
with Mr Evan Williams, edited the earliest collec- 
tion of Welsh airs ever published (1742). 

We have mentioned the dulcimer in our notice 
of the harpsichord, and will now merely add that it 
has undergone little alteration in form from a very 
early period. The Arabs and Persians use it now 
under the name of the kanoon, and on the conti- 
nent gg under the name of hackbrett (chop- 

Of the ‘ trumpets, horns, and similar wind-instru- 
ments,’ forming Class IV., two very interesting Irish 

rehistoric bronze trumpets, lent by Colonel Lane 

ox, are worthy of notice. One was found in 
Drumabest Bog, in Kilraughts, County Antrim, 
and figured in the Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
and the other in draining at Kanturk, County Cork. 
Mr Davidson exhibits a bronze horn, said to have 
been dug up near Antrim, more than five feet long, 
probably a Danish lure of the ninth century. 

Class V. is devoted to flutes, oboes, &c. These 
may be divided into the flageolet (Greek plagios, 
oblique, and aulos, a flute) recorder, flite-d-bec, 
blown at the end; the German flute (fldte traver- 
siére), our present flute, blown at the side ; and the 
oboe or hautbois (French haut, high, and bois, 
wood—that is, high-toned); bassoon (bas, low); clari- 
onet (clair, clear); shalm and bagpipe, having a 
vibrating reed inserted in the tube. devant kinds 
of flutes are described by Father Mersenne in the 
Harmonie Universelle, 1636. The French much 
improved the flute in the seventeenth century, and 
again in the eighteenth, by such men as Quantz, 
Florio, Tacet, Potter, Miller, &c. William Bain- 
bridge, in 1803, took out a patent for a flageolet. 
We note in the South Kensington Collection a 
very curious stucco cast of a Peruvian syrinz. 
According to the catalogue, the original was found 

laced over a corpse in a Peruvian tomb by General 

aroissien. Made of greenish stone @ species of 
talc), four of its tubes have small finger-holes, which 
lower the pitch when closed. The Incas call this 
instrument @ Pandean pipe) huayrapuhura. There 
is an example in the British Museum with fourteen 
reeds. Mr Carl Engel exhibits prehistoric relics 
from the caverns of Perigord, in France, consisting 
of reindeer bones used as whistles, and flint knives 
used for boring the holes of the whistles. 


* Described in Bunting’s Collection of the Ancient 


* The Music of the most Ancient Nations. 


Music of Ireland, 1809, 
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Pan’s-pipes or the syrinx was probably the origin 
of the sean (Clans VD). Organs are believed to 
have been first used in churches in 657. Finger- 
keys are mentioned as early as 757, when Constan- 
tine sent one with that addition to Pepin, king of 
France. This was probably the organ erected at 
that date in the church of St Corneille at Com- 
piégne. Hydraulic and pneumatic organs were 
soon introduced. Of the former, William of 
Malmesbury says: ‘The wind being forced out by 
the violence of the hot water, fills the whole 
eavity of the instrument, which, from several 
apertures, passing through brass pipes, sends forth 
musical notes.” Before the tenth century, those in 
England were more important than those abroad. 
Elfeg, bishop of Winchester, got one in 951 for 
his cathedral, and this was the largest then known. 
In the eleventh century, Theophilus, a monk, 
wrote a treatise on organ-building, but the organ 
did not assume its present form until the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Half-notes were intro- 
duced about that time, and in 1470, a German 
named Bernhard added pedals or foot-keys. In 
1641, a great many fine instruments were destroyed, 
and at the Restoration it was necessary to intro- 
duce foreign builders into England. Bernard 
Schmidt (or Father Smith) and his nephews came 
at that time. There is a chamber organ by him, 
robable date 1670, at South Kensington. The 

hmidts and the Harrises, also celebrated organ- 
builders, had a trial of skill at the Temple Church, 
each family erecting an instrument ; Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffries gave his *decision in favour of the 
Schmidts, who have organs at Christ Church and 
St Mary’s, Oxford; Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
St Margaret’s, Westminster ; St Clement’s Danes, 
St Pauls Cathedral, and Southwell Minster. 
Schmidt’s son-in-law, Schreider, built the organs 


-at Westminster Abbey and St Martin’s-in-the- 


Fields. Though the continental church organs 
may appear to have more stops than ours, many 
of these are only half-stops. i fact, as has been 
said, ‘we possess some which, in regard to the 
ater calibre of the pipes, and power of every 
ind, surpass any — instrument.’ There are 
fine organs of this kind at York Minster and the 
Town-hall, Birmingham, the former having more 
than 4000 
A great deal of discussion has arisen respecting 
the meaning of the word ‘pair’ when applied to 
ergans in old inventories. Douce thinks an 
organ was so called when it had two rows of pipes ; 
but when that was the case, the word ‘double’ was 
used. One antiquary thinks it means the fixed 
and portable organs united ; another, an organ with 
two rows of keys; but the term was used before 
more than one row of keys was known. ‘A payre 
of orgongs’ occurs in a churchwarden’s account for 
1444, We think the opinion of Mr T. L, South- 
gate (Essex Archeological Society’s Transactions, 
lv. 161) the correct one—namely, that it means 
siinply a complete one, being identical with ‘set,’ 
as a pair of scissors, a pair of cards, a pair of 
spectacles, &c. The ‘portative’ mentioned in 
inventories is a small portable organ which could 
be carried in processions. Mr Southgate says it 
was sometimes used in churches to play the 
melody only of the cantus firmus. The fixed or 
positive o were sometimes carried in pro- 
cession, as in the cuts of the Triumph of Maxi- 


milian, engraved in 1516 by Burgmair. One of these 


instruments is there meng being carried in 
a car, and being played upon by Hoffmaister, a 
celebrated organist. 

An organ-harpsichord, with the inscription, 
‘Lodowicos Threwes me fecit 1579, is exhibited 
at Kensington by Mrs Luard Selby of the Mote 
House, Ightham, Kent.* 

Classes VII. and VIII. are devoted to miscellaneous 
instruments and ethnological examples. Respect- 
ing the latter, we transcribe a passage from the 
catalogue: ‘Most of these instruments were prob- 
ably made in the present century. They are, 
however, precisely similar to those which have 
been in use for centuries with the nations or tribes 
to which they appertain. Before the art of music 
has attained a somewhat high stage of develop- 
ment, its progress is generally remarkably slow. 
The ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
afford evidence proving that several musical instru- 
ments, popular at the present day in Western Asia, 
are almost identical with those constructed by 
eastern nations about three thousand years ago. In- 
vestigations have more and more elicited the fact 
that many of our own instruments are of eastern 
origin. It may therefore interest the musical 
inquirer to recognise in the primitive fiddle (rebab) 
the prototype of our Amati or Stradiuarius violin, 
or to regard the eastern harp and dulcimer (chang 
and santir) as the unpretending ancestors of our 
brilliant Erard harp and Broadwood grand piano- 
forte’ The whole collection at South Kensington 
is one of unusual interest, and will repay careful 
study. 
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IN THIRTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—-CHAPTER XIII. 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 


‘We ’vE got him! we’ve got him !’ cried the Hen 
Doctor, running into the bank ; ‘ we ’ve found the 
young Sais—found him and Owen Gwyar in a cave. 
Cant punt, Mr Rowlands, bach. Cant punt, if you 
lease ; a hundred pounds for the reward, eh, Mr 
owlands!—Come, measure it out, John, bach ; 
get your shovel, and measure it out.’ 

Rowlands looked sternly at the doctor. ‘What 
nonsense,’ he cried, ‘about a hundred pounds! 
Why should I pay you for finding the young 
Englishman? He’s nothing to me.’ 

©Wasn’t it cried in the street—Cant punt yrwobr ; 
didn’t Miss Winny promise I should have it ?’ 

‘Then go to Miss Winny, and get it. Don't stay 
here bothering, doctor ; how can we do our busi- 
ness with all this interruption ?’ 

‘Then I’ll go and take him back to where I 
found him,’ cried the doctor. ‘Diaoul! I’m not 
to be robbed like this! Will you pay me the 
hundred pounds ? 

‘No; I won't” 


* The house whence this interesting relic came is of 
great interest. It is one of the most perfect examples 
remaining of an ancient moated manor-house. Some 

rtions are as early as the time of Edward IIL. ; and the 
sem is built on a small island or eyte, which gave the 
name to the hamlet, Ightham, ‘the hamlet of the eyte.’ 
Richard III. gave the estate to Sir Robert mesa wig’ 
but Henry VII. restored it to its former owners, the 
Hauts. e Selby family had it in 1592, but one of them 
dying without issue, left it, ‘for the sake of the name,’ 
toa ‘Mr George Selby of London, temp. Charles L 
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‘Oh, very well ; we shall see,’ said the doctor, 
turning away. 

‘Where have they taken him to, doctor? cried 
John the clerk, running after him. 

‘To Bodgadfan, to be sure. Miss Winny has 
taken care of him ; trust her for looking after a 
young man!’ 

The banker looked at his clerk uneasily. 

‘It’s better that way, master,’ said the clerk after 
the doctor had disappeared ; ‘he’s under your own 
eye there. You can take care of him, Mr Rowlands.’ 

‘What do you mean, John ?’ 

‘Look here, master, said John, following the 
banker into his private room ; ‘ why shouldn’t you 
put him into the Arthur’s Bride? She’s going 
round to Liverpool ; a voyage will do the young 
gentleman good.’ 

‘That will do nothing for me, John—a week’s 
delay at farthest.’ 

‘A week may be everything, Mr Rowlands. You 
can’t meet this draft to-day ; to-morrow, perhaps, 


you will, The Gwynhyfyn rents are coming in ; | bach. 


you can realise your securities. If nothing gets 
wind, you may be safe in a week.’ 

‘If nothing gets wind! O John! that chatter- 
ing doctor will ruin me, I know. And then the 
money I shall have to pay for Menevia’s Pride, and 
the losses I shall have with Arthur’s Bride; oh !’ 

‘Look here, master ; why shouldn’t you make 
something out of that Bride ? She’s not finished her 
voyage ; she’s driven in here by stress of weather. 
She sails again on her voyage ; she’s been strained ; 
she springs a leak, she sinks; the crew and captain 
are saved ; and so are you, Mr Rowlands, bach.’ 

‘Yes, but that would be a miracle.’ 

‘Well, indeed, Mr Rowlands, I always thought 
they were done that way: you, and J, and Captain 
Ellis—we could make a miracle amongst us.’ 


‘John, do you know that I am a gentleman and. 


an honourable man ? 

‘Yes, master ; you are a gentleman to-day 3 but 
to-morrow, when the bank breaks, what will you 
be then? Why should you be so careful about 
these London underwriters? They make you pay 
heavy premiums on the very chance that you’ll 
cast away your ship.’ 

‘Ah, John! but I should also be a castaway.’ 

*You will, if you are made a bankrupt. Now, 
come, master, all you have to do is, to write a 
paper: “Captain Ellis will take John Jones’ in- 
structions as to the disposal of the Arthur’s Bride.” 
Then you give me a lien upon the ship for a thou- 
sand pounds, and then we draw our money when 
the vessel ’s lost.’ 

‘But, John, it’s like murder almost to sink a 
vessel. John, how dare you say such things to me? 
Get out of the room, sir, and thank your stars I 
don’t dismiss you from the bank. It’s horrible!’ 
said the banker, shuddering. 

John held his ground, however. ‘Do you think, 
master,’ he went on, ‘that people would go on sail- 
ing ships if they didn’t sink sometimes? Why, 
who makes anything out of a ship, now-a-days, 
unless he loses it? Do as everybody else does, 
master ; and if you put the young Sais in the ship, 
you ll be killing two birds with one stone.’ 

‘But, John, he’s my guest! Why, all my father’s 
kin would cry shame upon me from their graves if 
I betrayed the guest in my house.’ 

‘That’s it, master; you go on d ing about 
the old world ; and it’s gone. What would your 


father say, now, if he saw Miss Winny brought to 
ao out to earn her bread—and she 

rought up to the best of living? And the bank! 
Oh, Mr Rowlands, bach, don’t wreck the bank! 
Now, leave it to me, Mr Rowlands ; only give me 
a note to Captain Ellis. Just write that little 
letter, and you shall know no more about it—not 
till you have the four thousand pounds jingling in 
the till. Come, master, write—write !’ 

John stood over his master with the pen in his 
hand. Rowlands fidgeted and shuffled among his 
papers. ‘Promise me, John, if I sign this paper, 
that you’ll do nothing illegal ?’ 

‘ All right, master ; you shall know nothing about 
it 

‘You won’t do anything wrong, John—anything 
that would be a crime—eh, John ?’ 

‘All right, Mr Rowlands, bach. Whatever it is, 
you won’t know,’ 

‘And the young man won’t come to any harm ?” 
“You shan’t know whatever, Mr Rowlands, 


‘T have your word, John—your solemn word ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, master; not a word shall you ever 
know about it.’ 

, Then, here it is, John.—Stop !- you shan’t have 
it. 

But John had snatched the paper from his 
master’s hands, and now folded it up and put it in 
his pocket-book. 

‘John, you had no business to take that against 
my will.’ 

‘You mean against your courage, master—not 
against your will,’ cried John with a sneer. 

Rowlands turned round sharply, and examined 
the countenance of his clerk. There was some- 
thing in the tone of the man’s voice that struck 
him unpleasantly—a sort of covert menace ; then 
he remembered this man was no longer a servant, 
but an accomplice, and he struck his hand to his 
forehead and groaned. 

‘O father, cried Winny, bursting into the 
room radiant and eager, ‘we have found him, you 
know, and brought him home ; and he is likely to 
get better soon—he seems such a nice fellow, and 
so good-looking! I didn’t ask you, papa, about 
bringing him to Bodgadfan, because 7 you 
would be angry if he did not come to us; andI 
have put him in the terrace-room. Poor fellow! 
he was out all night on the mountain; but he’s 
much revived now, and we’ll take good care of 
him at Bodgadfan—won’t we, papa ?’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say. 

‘And do you feel better now?’ said Winny 
Rowlands, coming towards the hearth, where sat, 
in a big, soft easy-chair, covered with chintz, 
young Gerard Robertson, toasting by the fire. 
Old Nurse Roberts was — about, warming 
some slops over the hob. It was a snug little 
sitting-room, opening out of the terrace bedroom 
—all the snugger that the wind howled and 
rattled at the windows, and the surges hissed and 
rattled on the beach below, and the rolling swell 
that was tumbling over the harbour-bar hummed 
and boomed in far-away cadences of wrath. For 
all these sounds—distilled through the stout case- 
ments, through the snug, warm curtains, smothered 
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| in the weiesied sont carpet, buried in soft, downy 
cushions—rendered more grateful, by contrast, the 
warmth and colour of the room. 

‘I feel so much better, that I am ashamed of 
myself as arank impostor. I have no business to 
be sitting here like an invalid, lapped up in down. 
Let me take myself off; I am quite strong enough.’ 

‘Indeed, you shall do no such thing, Mr Robert- 
son. I know too much about sprains and bruises 
to allow you to move out of this room for some 
days. I blame myself somewhat for allowing you 
to sit up at all; and at the slightest signal of 
insubordination, I shall order you off to bed 
again. Mary Roberts here is an inflexible instru- 
ment of my will.—Are you not, Mary ?’ 

‘Well, indeed, Miss Winny, you know best. 
Shall I put the young gentleman to bed ?? 

‘Give him a little onger, Mary, please.—There, 

ou see what sort of discipline you are under, Mr 
‘9 teondleg I know your name, you see, though 
perhaps you don’t know mine. I am Gwenhwyfor, 
the daughter of Evan Rowlands of Bodgadfan. 
You wonder how I know your name. It is 
written on your portmanteau, and I was curious 
enough to read it. 

‘You will pardon me if my rough Saxon tongue 
stumbles over names which flow so melodiously 
from yours’—— 

‘Nothing tends to inflammation so much as 
sarcasm, Mr Robertson; therefore, unless you 
desist, you go to bed.’ 

‘Then teach me what to call you, my dear 
young lady—you who have been an angel of 
deliverance to me.’ 

‘Hush! Well, the country people call me 
Merch Evan Rowlands Bank—or, if it’s one of the 
old sort, perhaps Merch Vodgadfan, which is more 
poetical: to my father, I am Winny ; to the out- 
side world, I am Miss Rowlands,’ 

‘Then I must be an outsider, said Gerard, with 
asigh. ‘It’s a man named Rowlands, by the way, 
I’ve come down here to see; but I don’t suppose 
he’s anything to you.’ 

‘Oh, if you want to identify any one here, you 
must know his territorial or official designation. 
Rowlands, by itself, is nothing. Do you know, 
they call my brother, Rowlands Stamp Office, and 
I don’t like it, 

‘Why,’ said Gerard incautiously, ‘that’s the 
man I want.’ 

‘Oh, how nice!’ said Winny, clapping her 
hands. ‘And to think you should come here 
wounded! We shall take double care of you, if 
you are a friend of Arthur’s. Perhaps you have 
come to the wedding? In a week, he is to be 
married.’ 

‘Married! Eh?’ 

‘Yes. He is staying now at Llanfechan; and 
the bishop is there too, and he is going to marry 
them. He has come almost on purpose, because 
Mr Roberts—that’s Mary’s father—is such a friend 
of his. It must be very nice to be married by 
the bishop, don’t you think ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said Gerard. ‘I think I 
wouldn’t mind being married by the commonest 
curate, if the girl were to my mind.’ 

‘Mary Roberts is the prettiest girl in the county, 
and the most amiable ; and we are all so pleased 
at the match! Papa goes down there to-morrow, 


Gerard sighed. It was very hard to have to 
upset all these plans, to bring ruin and misery 
into this pleasant, hospitable family. What could 
he do? He would feel all the kindness shewn 
him as so many shovels of hot coals upon his 
head. He must get away; he couldn’t stand it 
any longer ; and yet, how could he contrive to get 
away? The doctor would assist him, no doubt— 
that funny old fellow, who had helped to bring 
him here. If he would only come ! 

‘T must really go away to-night, Miss Rowlands,’ 
he said. ‘I have to make an official visit to your 
brother ; and though you are very kind, and I 
can’t be sufficiently grateful to you, yet I really 
must go. I daresay the doctor could arrange for 
my being carried down to the hotel, even if I 
can’t walk.’ 

‘It’s quite impossible, said Winny. ‘We 
should be barbarians, if we let you do it. The 
doctor will say the same.—Ah, here he is !’ 

The Hen Doctor came in without saying a word, 
and sat down by the fire with his hat on. He 
began knocking the coals about with the poker 
in a very discontented mood. 

‘Who’s to pay me the hundred pounds?’ he 
cried at last. 

‘What hundred pounds ?” 

‘Why, the hundred pounds I was promised for 
finding this young man. 

‘Oh! said Winny, clasping her hands, ‘I forgot 
all about that; I forgot that I had offered a 
reward. Oh, papa must pay it !? 

‘He won't!’ said the doctor sulkily. 

‘He will, when I explain it to him—that is, if 
you have earned it, I think Owen Gwyar should 
share it. 

‘What nonsense!’ cried the doctor. 
who found the pair of them. 

You don’t mean to say you offered a reward for 
me ?’ said Gerard. 

‘ Yes, I did, on the spur of the moment. Do you 
think it was too much ?’ 

‘I don’t think I’m worth a hundred pounds,’ 
said Gerard. ‘I should have great difficulty in 
raising that sum on myself. It’s absurd, when you 
come to think of it. Why should you pay for 
finding me 

‘And who, do you think, was going to find you 
for nothing, young man?’ cried the doctor angrily. 
‘We didn’t want you at Aberhirnant, I can tell 
you ; no, indeed.’ 

‘Come, doctor, take a five-pound note, and cry 
uits, and then help me to get down to the hotel ; 
‘or I mustn’t trespass upon the kindness of Mr 

Rowlands any longer.’ 
‘Yah!’ said the doctor angrily; ‘keep your 
ket. Do you think nobody has 
Ege in his pocket but yourself? 
ok here!’ he cried, thrusting his hands in his 
coat-pocket, to feel for the roll of notes, that he 
might flash them before the astonished English- 
man. But he felt in vain. He turned his 
pockets inside out. 

* Have you lost something, doctor ?” 

‘Lost? I’m ruined !—Oh!’ he said, with a great 
grunt of satisfaction, ‘1 remember now; I left 
them in my greatcoat pocket.’ 

‘They’d be much safer in the bank, doctor, 
cried Winny. 

‘Well, -bye. I must leave you now. You 
won't think of letting your patient move for 


‘Tt was I 


money in your 
got a five-poun 


I think ; and I am going on the day before the 
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another week,’ said Winny, nodding and smiling 
an adieu. 

Gerard couldn’t keep the image of Winny out 
of his mind. Welsh girls are generally dark, but 
Winny was fair as a lily, with a beautiful blush 
rose-tint on her cheeks, that glowed and paled at 
every ing emotion. She was of medium height, 
and of full rounded figure, and carried herself 
with all the freedom and grace of a mountain 
nymph. As she had moved about the room adjust- 
ing this, settling that, giving this cushion a shake, 
bringing the sulky coals into a glow and flame, 
Gerard could not help thinking that a girl of that 
sort would be a most pleasant companion and 
partner for life, if she were to be won. 

But could she be won? Would she not, from 
this time forth, regard him with dislike and aver- 
sion—as a wolf in sheep’s clothing—a man who 
had eaten of their salt, and then betrayed them ? 
Of course, he hadn’t any option in the matter; but 
women never make such allowances. No. He 
must leave the house as soon as he could, and get 
the pragmatical old doctor to help him. 

The doctor, however, after knocking about the 
coals for a while, ran out of the room—paying no 
attention to Gerard’s call to him to come back. 
What was to be done now? The old woman, the 
nurse, who was his attendant, couldn’t understand 
a word he said, or wouldn’t, perhaps—for she 
could talk to Winny well enough. It was mo | 
dusk ; the sun, a glowing, coppery ball, aoe 
himself for a moment among the crowds of angry 
clouds that thronged the west, and threw a lurid 
angry - into the room. But Mary Roberts, 
plying her clicking needles, fashioning some coarse- 
Fibbed stocking for the grandson, who was a sailor- 
boy at sea, looked almost grand and Sibyllic as she 
stood there in the glow, shaking her head sorrow- 


fully, and muttering gently to herself. The tide |, 


had now risen, and the waves were beating heavily 
on the shore. In waiting for their rhythmic beat, 
in counting the majestic strokes of the ground- 
swell that was rolling grandly in, Gerard soon lost 
reckoning of time and space, and sunk into a 
heavy sleep. He awoke suddenly ; men were in 
the room. 

‘Ah, my dear sir,’ said a voice at his side, ‘I 
hear you are not satisfied to remain here, but insist 
on going into the town. Well, it is a pity you 
should go; but we won’t hinder you. We have 
got a stretcher for you, and men to carry you; and, 
as it’s getting dark, perhaps we’d better lose no 
time. As the hotel is some distance up the har- 
bour, we’ll put you into a boat, and take you there 
by river, which will be easier for you—eh ?” 

Where had he heard that voice? Oh, it was 
that ill-omened man’s who had met him at the 
station. ‘Oh, thank you, said Gerard, giving, 
however, a piteous glance at the warm comfortable 
room—at the darkness and gloom outside. ‘I’m 
quite ready, I think—my portmanteau will be sent 
after me, I suppose ?’ 

Two short and stout seamen stood at each end 
of the stretcher, which they spread on the floor, 
and on which Gerard was laid ; then they hoisted 
the poles on their shoulders, and carried him out 
of the room. 

Winny, as she sat at the piano in the drawing- 
room, heard the tramp of men on the stairs, and 
she shuddered ; for more than once she had heard 
that shuffle and tramp of laden men, and each time 


it had betokened the removal of some one she 
loved to the churchyard in the mountains, It was 
an uncanny sound ; and she struck a few chords on 
the piano to drive it from her ears ; but her hands 
unconsciously fashioned on the keys a funeral 
march, to which the heavy footsteps of the men 
kept time as they tramped down the soft-carpeted 
stairs, as they climbed over the paved court-yard, 
as they scrunched the yielding shingle. The foot- 
steps ceased, and then the beat of oars took up the 
time—oars slowly pulled against a heavy sea. 


AT EVENING TIME 


Tue old nest swings on the leafless tree, 
The red sun sets in the west ; 

I think that like two brown birds are we, 
Left last in the empty nest. 


All the young ones are afar and away, 
Each’ sings with his chosen mate ; 
Twilight is closing our lightsome day, 

Though the crimson flush lasts late. 


Tis a trembling step comes down the path 
You could erst so lightly tread ; 

Changed is our thought of the grave old earth 
That is keeping in trust our dead. 


O comely face, that I knew so fair! 
Soft cheeks, that are sunken now, 

I love the gray in your faded hair, 
The lines on your thoughtful brow. 


The past grows a book to understand, 

The future has gifts to bring, ‘ 
As I sit by the fire and hold your hand, 

And finger the worn gold ring. 


My own true wife, who is dearer now 
For all that the years resign— 

For the timid love, for the spoken vow, 
For the home that was yours and mine; 


For hopes we shared, and for tears we shed, 
For comfort in days o'ercast ; 

For the trust that we held to meet our dead 
When the shades of life are past. 


Griefs that are over left us a gift, 
They lit us a lamp of light ; 

Soon shall God’s sunshine clear through the lift, 
And there shail be no more night. 


Close to my side, dear wife that I love, 
With your thin hand fast in mine ; 

So will we wait for the light above, 
Till the morning star shall shine. 
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